CHAPTER XLVI
THE TWO REVOLUTIONS OF 1917: II
THE ARMY
The onward march of Bolshevism was favored by political, social, and economic disintegration, which in turn was fostered by Bolshevik propaganda. In no other sphere except that of government were the consequences of war and revolution more immediate and momentous than in the army. A report of the quartermaster-general A. S. Lukomsky dated March 18 presented a graphic picture of the conditions in the armed forces on the morrow of the revolution. Food stocks were running short; production of arms and munitions declined sharply; no reinforcements were to be expected because of the demoralization of reserve battalions; and the breakdown of the railways precluded large-scale movements of men and supplies. The morale of the troops inspired the gravest apprehensions. "The army is sick," said the report. "It will take t^vo or three months to improve relations between officers and men. Meanwhile the officers are dispirited, men are restless, and desertions have greatly increased. The fighting capacity of the army has been lowered, and it is difficult to expect that at the present the troops could be prevailed- upon to advance." It would therefore be impossible, according to the report, to undertake offensive operations in the spring; the army must remain on the defensive, and the allies should be informed that Russia was not in a position to fulfill the obligation, assumed at the conferences of Chantilly and Petrograd, to participate in the proposed offensive. This was a sober and realistic appraisal of the immediate situation. The report, however, was over-optimistic in anticipating speedy reconciliation between officers and men, and shrank from drawing the inescapable conclusion: an army unwilling to advance is also unfit to wage a defensive war.1
1 The views expressed by Lukomsky were contested by other army leaders. On
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